SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Dre John W. Studebaker. 
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“SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED” 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Washington, D. oi Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education 
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The interests of the International Society for Crippled Children 


© are first of all with the crippled—and naturally so. It is expected 


that the efforts of the Society should center. ‘about the needs of 
the orthopaedic group. However, in the topic upon which you 
have asked me to speak tonight you have gone beyond the special 
-needs of one group of the handicapped and have given expression 
' to an interest in and a sympathy for the much larger family of 
* all physically handicapped children. After all, whether a child 
“is crippled in the use of his muscles or limbs, or whether he is 


©) handicapped in his ability to hear or to see or to speak, his need 


' for attention is equally important. Medical diagnoses may differ, 
physical treatments will vary, but the call for help is common to 
them all—help that will minister not only to their physical bodies 
but to their mental and spiritual natures. For each one an adapted 
education is a necessity if he is to achieve the possibilities for de- 
velopment inherent within himself; it is essential to-his individual 
happiness and to the larger values of social advancement. 

When education became the right of all the children as a 
public responsibility, it was not intended that any child should be 
excluded. Yet the exigencies of circumstances have been such that 


* all too many are excluded. Among these are the children who, be- 


cause of some physical handicap, are either unable to get to school 
/ or are sitting in a classroom unable to get the type of instructional 


"2 treatment that is adapted to their peculiar condition. These con- 


stitute no small number. No one knows how many physically 


* handicapped children needing special educational provisions there 


are in the country, for there have never been the necessary fa- 
cilites for making a comprehensive survey. Conservative estimates, 
» made on the basis of available data, indicate that their total is 
% close to the 2 -million mark. Of these, approximately 100,000 
# belong in the class of orthopaedic cripples for whom it is generally 
% said that special provisions are needed in the school program. 
_ The others belong in the classes of the blind and the partially seeing, 


«4 the deaf and the hard of hearing, the delicate, and the seriously 


defective in speech. Yet of the 2 million children included in all 
these groups, fewer than 200,000 are now enrolled in special 


“4 schools and classes organized to meet their needs. Residential schools 


for the blind and the deaf are doing an excellent work for ex- 
treme cases. Some hospitals for crippled children have given splen- 
did service to their little patients, educationally as well as medi- 


comes of par:mount importance to guide the mind and the spirit 
of the child far out beyond the limits of his obvious infirmity 
into the freedom of achievement that recognizes no handicap and 
brooks no defeat. For this, education—adapted education—is nec- 
essary. 


In the second place, failure to provide properly for nine-tenths 
of the children who need some form of special education is due 
to the lack in many local communities, of that very tangible and 
very necessary element of existence—dollars and cents. Education 
costs money, and special education costs more money. The expense 
of educating a blind or a deaf or a crippled child in accordance 
with his needs is from 3 to 7 times as much as the average cost 
of educating a physically normal child. For speech defectives and 
for slight degrees of hearing loss the excess cost is much less. But 
if all physically handicapped children of all types were to be given 
this year the instructional provisions which their condition de- 
mands, the excess cost ‘most: conservatively estimated would be 
approximately 75 millions of dollars. Certainly that is not a small 
item for the taxpayer to consider in making out his educational 
budget. One should not be surprised if rural communities, small 
towns and villages, and even some larger cities have been able to do 
little or nothing to extend the school program in such a way as 
to meet adequately the demands of their handicapped groups. In 
some 15 or 20 States the State itself has assumed the responsibility 
of sharing the expenses incurred by local communities for one or 
another of these groups—and in some cases for several groups. 
Where this policy is in operation, the program within the State has 
grown to a substantial degree, yet it is still not adequately cover- 
ing the field. And as far as the country as a whole is concerned 
the problem we face is almost totally unsolved. 


Whether or not the Federal Government should at this time step 
into the breach to assist the States in the education of handicapped 
children it is not for me to say. That is a matter of administra- 
tive and legislative policy which I am not here to discuss. I am 
free to state, however, that if and when the Federal Government 
can assume a share of the expenditure needed for this purpose, it 
will be performing a service which seems quite in keeping with 
those which it already carries on for physically handicapped groups. 
I hold in my hand and will include in this statement for your 
record, a chart which indicates the extent of Federal services for 


cally. Day schools scattered throughout the country have estab- the physically handicapped in the physical, social and educational 
lished programs of speech correction, sight conservation, open-air realms. Through the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, of long stand- 
and nutrition classes, and service to orthopaedic cases. They have ing, the Federal Government contributes to the physical welfare, 
provided facilities for instruction in lip reading, speech for the vocational training, and occupational adjustment of physically 
deaf, and Braille techniques for the blind. Yet with all the con- handicapped adults and young people of employable age. The 
tributions thus made, the total number of children reached as Columbia Institute for the Deaf provides education for deaf stu- 
they should be reached is less than one-tenth of the number for dents of college grade. Reading and printing services for the 
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which educational adjustments should be made. 


Why have the other 1,800,000 not been reached? There may 
be several reasons, but two in my opinion are foremost in import- 
ance. In the first place, most of the children of most of the 
parents are not seriously handicapped, and so there is little general 
realization on the part of a large percentage of the public of what 
the situation among the relatively few really calls for. While there 
are 2 million children who are physically handicapped, there are 
26 million in our schools who can get about in a perfectly normal 
way, attend school in a normal fashion, carry on a fairly normal 
program, and who, we trust, will grow up to be physically normal 
men and women. The needs of the vast majority have overshadowed 
the needs of the few, and thus neglect of the problem has been 
perpetuated. 


Moreover, what is obvious to the eye is so much more easily 
grasped than that which is invisible. Physical deformities or in- 
firmities awaken sympathy and stimulate action directed toward 
the correction of the infirmity. What goes on in the mind that 
is housed within the handicapped body is hidden away and is much 
less likely to arouse attention or to register its call for special help 
on the consciousness of the unthinking public—until perchance some 
gross mental maladjustment takes place that may be the direct 
result of previous neglect. Surely when all that can be done physi- 
cally has been accomplished and still a handicap persists, it be- 


blind are made possible through the Library of Congress and the 
American Printing House for the Blind. The most recent develop- 
ment that has come in the interests of the handicapped is the 
passage of the Social Security Act, which carries provisions for 
financial assistance to the needy blind, on the one hand, and for 
medical and certain social services to crippled children, on the 
other hand. But nowhere in the ch rt yx there anything indicative 
of assistance for the education, bf \hbndteapbed children below the 
age of employability. In fact,\as ‘you will ‘see, avereat empty space, 
with the word “nothing” printed in it, stares atms@vhere something 
of more constructive nature RT seme day be written. / 

The functioning of the Sociat Se artey| (Abst has. brought a pay 
of hope into the lives of man ) Fe n whose ‘crippled bodies 
might otherwise have doomed theta MB ey helpiéssness and de- 
pendence. The results ‘achieved in he short cane afyear have 
already increased the problems of! Lgp ncif equdation, for there have 
been brought to the door of the school many “<hildren who be- 
cause of their physical cdndition were previously,tnable to get there. 
The Social Security Act has healed theirs bs digs insofar as they 
could be made straight, and it will;do thé seme for many more. 
But no program of social security is Complete waless it provides for 
cultivation of the mind and the ‘raining of the hands as well as 
the physical correction of bodily defects. If the social program 
stops with physical treatment and omits a planned scheme of edu- 


cation, the task is but half done. Mind and body functioning to- 
gether, each to its greatest capacity, are essential elements of satis- 
factory life adjustment. Somehow, sometime, the goal must be 
achieved of bringing to every physically handicapped child the op- 
portunity to be educated as well as to be physically cared for. 


The International Society for Crippled Children has demon- 
strated the breadth of its sympathy for all handicapped. groups in 
a very tangible way—namely, through its sponsorship of a bill 
proposing a Federal appropriation to assist the States in the edu- 
cation of all types of physically handicapped children.- The bill 
may not receive Administration support this year because of the 
obvious necessity for economy under the new fiscal policy. While 
not discussing the merits of this bill, I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that through the efforts that your Society has 
initiated in support of it you have launched a program of active 
cooperation among organizations interested in the various groups 
of the handicapped such as has never been known before. May I 
congratulate you, and all other organizations that have joined with 
you, upon the unprecedented spirit of cooperation which has been 
developed. Whether the objective be Federal legislation, State 
legislation, or some local achievement, it always holds true that “in 
union there is strength.” Petty differences give way to large com- 
mon interests, personal ambitions for one’s own small group yield 
to a broader vision of the needs of all groups. United attack upon 
a common problem brings gain to all that redounds to the benefit 
of each. Thus may I urge that you continue the good work of 
encouraging and developing a program of planned cooperation 
among all organizations devoted to the interests of handicapped 
groups. It can be done, I believe, without submerging the identity 
of any one of them and without hampering their individual pro- 
grams of work. On the contrary, the program of each will grow 
through the growth of all. 


Several years ago the Office of Education called a conterence of 
representatives of the respective organizations interested in the 
education of the handicapped, including your own Society. The 
deaf and the hard of hearing were represented, the blind and the 
partially seeing, the speech defective, the crippled, the tuberculous, 
as well as other groups—some 15 organizations altogether. It was 
a conference on the “Coordination of Effort for the Education ot 


Exceptional Children,” and its proceedings were published under 
that name. The goal of the conference was indicated by the title 
—namely, to stimulate interest in other groups of handicapped 
besides the particular group for which each person was actively 
working, to increase mutual appreciation, and to develop an un- 
derstanding of one another’s problems. There are fundamental 
principles of education which apply to all groups and fundamental 
needs which are common to all. It was these we sought to un- 
cover, while at the same time recognizing that each group presented 
certain specific problems that were peculiar to it alone. 


How we could all best work together was the central theme at 
the conference table, just as it is today the central theme at the 
conference table of the Nation-—and of the world. Certainly in 
our educational progress nothing will help us more to reach es- 
tablished goals than a united attack upon the obstacles that stand 
in the way. Through our devotion to the educational welfare of 
handicapped children we are all a part of one large family. Our 
attitude toward one another will determine the amount of co- 
operative effort which we put forth, and hence the degree of suc- 
cess that will be realized as the result of such cooperative endeavor. 


With those who attended the conference of which I speak, its aims 
seemed to be fairly well achieved. At least they were enthusiastic 
in their expressions of approval and desire for more and wider 
opportunities of the same kind. But they were oniy 15 in num- 
ber—among the leaders in their respective» fields. Through the 
cooperative project in which you, through your Executive Secre- 
tary, have assumed leadership, you have reached thousands of per- 
sons who are working for crippled children, for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children, for blind and partially-seeing children, for speech 
defectives, and for children of lowered vitality. You have learned 
about the needs of other groups and they have learned more about 
you and your interests. Together you have stirred one another 
to action and have combined forces to bring the results you seek. 
Whether or not the bill in which you are so deeply interested is 
enacted into law this year, next year or in some other future year, 
may you all continue to work together—steadily, persistently— 
until the day dawns when every physically handicapped child in 
the United States is given his birthright of an education that fits 
his needs. 


Delivered at the 16th Annual Convention of the International Society for Crippled Children, Inc., May 9-13, 1937,.Milwaukee, Wis., and 


Reprinted from the June, 1937, issue of THE CrippLep CHILD. 
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This is No. 
also carried in stock in the following sizes 
HIGH WIDE THICKNESS HIGH WIDE THICKNESS 
1523 9 inches 7 inches % inch 1527 10% inches % inches a) inch 
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Other sizes made to order. 
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LIBRARY BUREAU 
Division of REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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